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In attempting to set down what might be called a 
national justification for a Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences the following points must be kept in mind: 


1. In the recent past we have seen q profound change 
in the structure of universities! and a blurring 
of the notion of the university as a definable 
structure at akk. In the very near future we 
can nrekiabky expect that: 

...the university will tend to Lose its 


VOLUME 7 character as a pkace with clear geogra- 
4 phicak and intellectual boundaries, a 
NUMBER 2 place where one spends a definite a- 
mount of time and acguines a certain 
amount of knowledge. 
LENS 2. Th ing of each of the key tous to be dis- 
. pan ; @ meaning of each o e key teuns to be - 
DEVELOP "ENT eussed -- "Faculty", "Arts" and "Sciences" -- 4 
OFFICE obscure, and perhaps necessarily 40.2 What 


follows therefore is Largely un-systematic. 


3. In talking about the Idea of a university, which 
Adea is crucial for intelligible critical dis- 
course concerning faculties, it must be recognized 
that the Idea 45 a nequeative, nouunative concept. 
Idea, in this sense, 45 not identical with sets of 
descriptions of one or mone present universities; 
nor is it Adentical with a set of descriptions 
concerning functions on used present universities 
might be said to serve. 
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concordia 4, The discipline of philosophy provides no consens- 
university ually validated position either for analysing on 
evaluating the epistemological foundations of the 
"Ants" on "Sciences". Nor does the discipline 

provide an agreed-upon doctrine of 4ts own proper 
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place in university education. What follows, therefore, must be seen 
as a personal view of onky one philosopher. 


The university has as its chiek aim the education of human beings -- the 
training of intellect to reason well about all matters in all contexts. Its 
tasks, then, are to insure the organization, dissemination and growth of know- 
Ledge of "things", din the widest possible sense of the teu, and their "xela- 
tions", in the widest possible sense of the teu. Education is a process of 
differentiation, alteration and integration of perceptual and theoretical 
fields. The justification for the attempt to alter perceptual fields is not 
Simpky to akkow persons to gradually become mone realistic in their perceptions 
(of what's neal, important, effective, etc.), but also to facilitate their 
becoming, at Least in principle, more critically responsible in their reactions> 
to the demands upon our intelligence and courage which are presented by the man- 
Afold complexity of the world. 


To fulfill its tasks the university must develop systematically related 
Antennal structures; and it must do this regardless of how malleable its bound- 
aries may or Should be vis-a-vis other academic and non-academic institutions. 
By the term "Faculty" we designate the principal internal structure of the uni- 
versity. Other internal structures (e.g. departments, divisions, centres, etc.) 
ane derivative in the sense that their existence and relations fare under the 
purview of faculties. Faculties, then, are collective, high-Level ordering 
structures. whereas universitios may be divided in any number of different ways 
we shall assume that any de facto faculty is a chosen, colkective structure. 


The chiefs internal nesponsibilities of a faculty are two: first, to pro- 
duce and implement a curriculum. Secondly, to develop relatively enduring in- 
ternal structures (e.g. departments, divisions, centres, etc.) which correspond 
to colkectively agreed-upon areas of knowkedge, "esearch, methodologies or what- 
ever. To produce a curriculum is to provide for a multiplicity of courses which 
can be taken in various ways each of which has an Adentifiable and justifiable 
coherence. In this view a curriculum is a faculty's collective way of expressing 
which forms of perceiving, theorizing and knowing it judges to be worth sharing. 
Courses are uays of sharing certain "things" (i.e. insights, thoughts, methods 
0§ Anquire, perceptions, values, etc.) in very restricted situations. By in- 
suring that courses are parts of programs of study and that programs of study 
have identified and justified coherence both in themselves and in relation to 
each other, a faculty fulfills the first of its chief responsibilities -- the 
production and Amplementation of a curriculum. © 


In fulfilling its second main responsibility waattios must be critically 
responsive to the following factors: the division of knowkedge into quasi-sepa- 
nabke aneas (e.g. psychology, biology, economics, politics, history, Literature, 
ete.)’; the varying needs and interests of students - particukarky the need to 
feel grounded and well trained in specific disciplines; and the ee 
Specialized training of the professoriate. Internal faculty divisions ought to 
reflect a collective response to the following questions: What Be shoutd people 
hLeann/teach? What are the best ways of dividing and ordering knowing and per- 
ceiving? 


14 the foregoing observations have a general validity then the question of 
justifying on choosing a faculty structure of any particular form must revolve 
around a discussion of the following questions: What kind of cokkectivity can 
best guarantee the production and smpLementation of a curriculum which reflects 
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akk of the major epistemological aneas? If curricula are the result of cri- 
ticak diakogue what types of participants are required to establish the kind 

0f dialogue needed? What forms of perceiving and theorizing must be integrated 
GO Gps oe to function with some high degree of competence in the coxtemporary 
workd % 


I do not feek that these questions suggest any self-evident answers. In- 
deed it is not to be supposed that these questions can be cogently discussed at 
present, Nor is it to be supposed that faculty councils are even willing to 
discuss the issues invokved, much Less seek resolutions. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that universities have the autonomy to make the decisions that might 
follow upon such discussions. In this context it would be insane to suggest 
that a faculty of any given structure can guarantee the education of human 
beings. Still, it seems at Least plausible to suggest that the type of faculty 
best designed to institute the necessary dialogue and insure a relatively per- 
manent search for appropriate responses is a faculty of artists, natural sei- 
entists, physical scientists, social scientists, classicists, philosophers, 
theologians, Linguists, mathematicians. The following observations suggest 
to me the pkausibility of this suggestion. 


Scientists, often quite despite themselves, do things (e.g. develop 
theories on things) which have enormous import on areas of human Life and 
conscrousness outside the epistemological boundaries of their disciplines -- 
2.g. effects on military or industrial effectiveness, on the politics and 
psychology, and even the morals, of their time.® This has precipitated no 
Litthe moral agonizing in the communities of physicists, chemists and par~ 
ticularky bio-chemists. But it is no Less the case for our colleagues in 
mathematics and computer science who are "responsible" for the computer (and, 
thereby, the standardization of human affairs) which has become an absolutely 
essential infrastructure for everything from the functional effectiveness of 
Lange cities to university systems of education to international monetary and 
pokiticak systems. At the same time that all this has occurred we have seen, 
at a cultural Level, increasingly widening gulss between theories of fact and 
theories of vatue, between theory and praxis. Critical dialogue between sci- 
entists and their cokkeagues in the arts and humanities is severely threat- 
ened. 1% scientists remain within epistemological boundaries as hy ane 
currently understood they remain cut off, except in haphazard ways, from the 
kind of perspective on their age which allows them to understand their role 
dn the human drama; they Lose sight of the fact that Language is not only a 
useful tool but also an ennobLing medium. They remain professionakly cut 
Off and institutionally separated from those people in our universities who 
force us to recognize and cherish eloquence and beauty; fom those who remind 
us that when knowkedge Loses its rootedness in the human quest for genwine 
community it serves a destructuve capacity of unimaginable proportions. We 
ewnently produce in very Large numbers scientists who by training are almost 
entirely incapable of assessing any of the non-epistemologicak consequences Of 
their best work. We currently produce in very Large numbers artists and 
humanists who by training are almost entirely isolated from, and profoundly 
alienated by, science. 


It seems entinely reasonable that we expect at Least our universities 
to address themselves to this cultural situation. It seems entinely reasonable 
to suggest that a proper forum is the kind of high-Level structural context for 
discussion that a university faculty can provide. People who seek reliable 
knowkedge and vakues in very different ways (through work in Laboratories, Li- 
braries, archives) and who come together regularly to share what they discover 
develop a crucial sense of the differences as well as the compLementarities of 
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their searching. They are thereby more astute practitioners of their dis- 
tinctive methods. In this sense the only fvun ground of maturity in the 
Sciences on arts on humanities is to be surrounded by careful and respect- 
able scholars and researchers in other areas; for maturity means more than 
being well-trained in a discipline -- it means being able to position one- 
sek, with respect to one's discipline both internally and externally. We 
must insure that our courses of Study at the undergraduate Level pave the 
way for this maturity. In my view the best way of insuring this is to 
develop the kind of curricular discussion which have coherence for artists, 
scientists and humanists. Then and onky then will we produce programs of 
study which genuinely train the intellect of fully human beings. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 This idea is developed in C. Museatine's "The Future of University Education 
as an Idea", in Knowedge and the Future of Man (ed) Walter J. Ong, S.J., 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. pp. 39-54. 


Op. Cit. p.43 


3 It has been suggested recently by Peter Shrag, "The End of a Great Tradition" 
S.R. Feb 15, 1969, that there's Littke advantage to ckarifying the meaning 
Of "Liberal arts" since, in any case, they are dead on dying in their Lib- 
erating function because the common cultural assumptions in which they were 
nooted have been shattered. Whatever one may make of this conclusion 
Shrag's neasons for suggesting it are worthy of serious investigation. 


4 It goes without saying that "the university" here refers to the normative 
Adeak; the rnekation between this ideak and any presently instituted unt- 
versity is not Likely a descriptive relation. 


5 No university can guarantee success in this Latter area: very well educated 
Scoundrels exist. 


6 It's important to note here that it is the collective context which provides 
the guiding principles which insure the coherence and justification 0f par- 
ticukar programs of study. 

7 It's s&mportant to note that the so-called "division of knowkedge"” as well as 
the separating boundaries of "disciplines" ane things mone often assumed and 


asserted than justified and understood. The divisions and the boundaries are 
perhaps understood as very high-Level artefacts. 


& One thinks here of the bio-chemists who, by producing"the pike", in the 1940's 
paved the way for the "Sexual revolution" of the 1960's and 70's. 


IMPROVING TEACHING: APPLICATIONS 


Last year the Learning Development Office began a special 
project called Improving Teaching (IT). Its purpose is three- 
fold: (1) to encourage and support faculty to improve the teach- 
ing-learning experience on the Loyola Campus. (2) to support 
faculty in the development of new instructional materials. 

(3) to support faculty in the development of personal and pro- 
fessional skills to facilitate student learning. The method 

of IT is to award grants to individuals or groups to support 
their activities to achieve the above purposes. 


Applications for further IT grants will be received and con- 
Sidered until April 15, 1976. Application forms are available 
from the Learning Development Office, Hackett Room,30, local 397. 


